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Malherbe came!" Our Elizabethan Age is usually counted part
of the Renaissance. In Italy, Tasso is its last great representa-
tive. As we have noted before, the Spanish Golden Century, the
seventeenth^ has a strong Renaissance element.

The Renaissance clearly illustrates our theory that all great
moments in the history of mankind represent the triumph of
heterogeneous and precarious coalitions. All contradictions are
effaced for a while in the radiance of enthusiasm j when this
rapture begins to cool, conflicts inevitably appear. The Renais-
sance was both prospective and retrospective. It represented an
expansion of the spirit, a boundless adventure j but progress
was sought through a return to the main highway, that of the
ancients. Which was the more essential, the progress, or the
return? To the present day, "Humanism" hesitates between the
two answers. The Renaissance had fought medieval supersti-
tions. For some, that fight led back to paganism; for others, to
untrammeled free thought; for others still, to a purer, re-vital-
ized Christianity. In that clash of ideals, the splendid spirit of
confidence and joy found in Rabelais was destroyed. All that
was left was the weary skeptical smile of Montaigne: no opinion
is of such inestimable value that we should roast people alive
for its sake. As a minor result of this skepticism, there was
everywhere in Europe an epidemy of sheer formal cleverness.
Nothing matters, but the skill in expressing nothing: Marinism
in Italy, Gongorism in Spain, Euphuism in England, Preciosity
in France.

This was the ultimate dissolution of the true Renaissance
spirit. The next synthesis was the Neo-Classical Compromise,
which dominated the whole of the seventeenth century, and,
nominally, most of the eighteenth, Man cannot live by skepti-
cism, and still less by preciosity, alone. Some order is needed:
provided it be order, let us be satisfied. So tradition and reason
were brought to co-operate in restoring discipline. Art sought
its precepts and its models in the pagan world, but remained
scrupulously Christian. It was a masterpiece of unconscious cul-
tural diplomacy; incompatibilities were so nicely balanced that,